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ABSTRACT^ . 

The paper describes developmental theories pertaining 
to adults' «nd considers the ittJlicaticnfT of tHe)se theories for i 
political scientists. Specifically, the worRjs of four developmental 
theorists are examined: Erilc Erikson'js theory of the eight ages of. 
man, Danii^l J, Levinson's developmental stages which chare^ctetize the 
life df the early and middle aged male adult, Jane idevin^^'s 
co^P^ of the ego as an orcraniiin<i argent, and Lawrence KohOLberg's 
stages of moral developtaent, Ccmmon to these thebrisls.is the concept 
of personality as dynamic rather than static in the adult years. For 
example, the theorists agree that the belief system changes more 
often than not during the po8t-ad[olescent life course; moral 
development, at least to the highest stages, takes place ae a result 
of experiences in young adulthood: ego development makes its longest 
strides during adulthood ^nd only as the result of an external 
stimulus; and feellntfs of self-esteem vary over the life course. 
Also, the focus of the Committee cn Work and Personality in the 
Middle rears (Social Science Research Council) is outlined. Areas 
study include intellectual functioning, sense of self, health 'and 
physical functioning, social networks and reiationsJiijftB, and- work 
reljirement. Implications for political scientists are examined in 
terms of intervention approaches. Deliberate use « of politically 
relevant stimuli may be successful in situ^itions where a new mode 
political thought is deemed desirable such As programs geared to 
adults, in pliaon. The necessity to understand functional age (how 
well an individual performs physically, emotionally, and 
intellectually) as opposed to chronological age is emphasized. 
(Author/KC) *, ' ^ 
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./ T here t^to Af t4>r AdoIeaconc« and If 80 Should t*ol At Icnl SclAntiatB ^^(^ 



Until recently it vaa practically a truism that human development stopped 
sometime aopn aft^r adolescence « the aaaumptloif waa that all umjor chani\e and 
growth - whether cognl^^, social of' emotional took place before tluit time* 
Once indlvlduala *f>t#redi»dnlrhood. they auppofiedly ent^dred a tine of rela^lw^ 
atablllty. The middle years, were largely ignored while old age, when It was 



studied at all^ was considered more ^r^^ViSS a disease one caught at some point, 
a disease c]ulte disconnected ftOm all that Came before, and from which, of 
course, there was no recovery, * ^ " ' 

During the last ton years or 1^0 ,. this ^^cus on the eai'ly years - even 
developmenttallsts had concentrated their attention on Infancy, <:hlldh6od and \ 
adolescence - haa undergone eo^e^hlng of a shift. Aiuonft psycholaglstB there . 
Is an Increasingly large and legitimate faction tliat proposes tliat individual ^ 
Rrowth and change Is a life long phenomenon, Furthermore, aduJ^t development 
1b seon as haying three quite separate sources. Firsts it is the^ outgrowtn 
and legacy of the earlier years. Mlddl^ .adulthood , let us say. Is onJy ore 
era In a continual process; it grows out* of what came befor^, arid ^ceds into 
what comes after. Second, the middle and later yeata are now viewed as re- 
spohdlng to new experiences and exp/o&ures. Heretofore, socialization v/ao 
thought of as confined alm^t exclusively to childhood and adolcaceucvi . The 
never research suggests thatj, in fact, the dramatic changes that incre4S f 1^45 Jy 
occur during the later periods, have an impact. In a time when people are 
changing occupations, spous^f, and locales all tihe ttlmq, the static image of 
what it la like to be fully adult must give way* And fln^}f^iy\\\ere ts the 
increasing attention to change in our social, psychological, and biological 
perfofioance./ Even if left to live out our lives lA)Lia|^ted from cLuy outside 



* 

tnfluoncrs, altoratlonfi Insiuu itci theWKUilves uiet;Gly as the teault of our 
aJvancing a^e, ^ 



'1, 
i 



Tho viewpoint of this paper, then, In obvlou^ . Iti llni: wltu the frealiur 
thlnkint? on the Bubjttct, it dupportu the 4)ropo8ltlon^ that there la life after 
adoLeBcence and that thla life can be ho dlffnirent qualltat Iv^ily from wmit came 
before, tlmt to emphasize the early year^at the expenae of the later oneu 1« a 
• .dlBtortlon. To put tlie point even more dramatically: adult ex;>crlence vind 
chnnjT;e' can be the H^^neslja oi both personality dynamlca and behavioral cholcoH. 

IRit^'wliat are the Impllcatlona of this new focuQ on adult development? 
Should we an political sclentlstB care? And If so^why? I would arr,ue that at 
^ le;iBt ;^ho8e amonj; us who concern outselveti with the \)iynamlc9 of human behavior 
oui'.ht to be aware of change In adulthood on two quite separate levels. At t?iu 
most basic, the llfe--coursG perspective llJLumlnates the slu-jlo life. To the 
extent that we ;fovMis our attentions from time to time on particular individuals 
in particular situations, this fresh slant must ' contribute . Heretofore, our 

'/personality and^ politics" literature lias been informi^d almost <jxcluslvely by 

^ ' 1 • - 

the Freudian 'perspective; to study Uoodrow Wilson^ to take purlia^^s the most 



one 



considered example, was' to analyse his later life in tLrms of I'lis ea^-lier 
(GeorjVe, 1956) • "^he point here, is not to de-^ej^rate the use of the Freudian 
perspective, but only to ur;>e that we learn to supplement it with the more 



social -p sychological orientation that typifies the study of the later life, 

1\\ my own study of Willy Krandt, to take the case with which I ara the most 

* 

familiar, it became clenr after iinraersion into the i\mkM.i\3 tb^ 1K^4r, \i\yxh^ 
some of his most outstanding /characteristics as a political reader arew not cut 
of what he had lived through as a child, but out b'f his youn<'> adirlthood — the* 
aRes 17 to j}4 (Kellerman, pasMm) . ^ * 

r 

On quite another level, the life-course perspective should also illuminate 



truths and i>ossibilities about the body politic. It is the co^^ept of, in M^incirr 

Olson's words,'' the lart^e, latent group" that I am addressing here, merely, 

♦ 

at this polot, to suggest that nations, (of citizens) ^ah experience ii^tJWth, de- 
' . . t _ - ■ . , . 

O _ velopt^ent and cl)an[(e just as ihdivlduala dq,.« and that this raises 
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oth«r questions that poliitlcal nclentlilts might do woll to contemplate. What 
dofoa It do do our traditional concept of polltplcal socialisation - with Itu 
ti^adltlonal agents of family and school.-- If admit to the possibility* of 
equally powerful agents In adi^lthood? Wltat about a whole political culture? 
Can It he altered as the result of what It has experienced en masse — oape- 
daily If an effort la made to capitalize on tliat experience? (One would 
assume that any single culture-^changln^ experience twould have td be a ml^jhty 
ojje such as a war, depression, revolution, etc.) 

I ■ • ' ■ . • ■ ' 

There are also more specific questions of public policy. Can It be thnt 
the new attention to life-span development has Imp! lea t Ions , or sliould have 
anyway, for poli<;y areas such as health, housing, transportation, etc? C>an 
it be. that straddling this new line between the psycho and the social, be^ 
tween the self and the society, suift^ei^t^ ^he possibility of neu Kiada al 
deliberately sought change? It is certainly true, that if It were llie case 
that the awareness of adult development were, taken Into account by policy 
planners. It mlgl^t be the very first Instance In wli^ch there was a widespread 
practical affect resulting from the joint study of psychology and politico • 

Political science already has^of course, a history of Indebteduees to 
psychology* . It was llarold Lasswell who Initiated the Interdlscl^plinary €fx- 
ch::n!?^» Put it was -il»o Lasswell who. Inadvertantly sa^rlled us with a rreu^.\r:.n 
legacy that we have been too alovJ to shuck. Now psychology Is chan^jing, 
moving aw4y from ltd early nonothelarA to entertain the poss of new' 

gods (e.g. Plaget), And so It behooves us too to see vhat^ there Is out there 
that we might, use. 

\ 

» i. * 

This paper is Intended only to scratch a couple of surfaces.^- It Is 
hoped that iltfi primary audience will be political aclentlata who are not now^ 
actively Involved ijy work on psychology and politics, but who feel a need fo 



be Informttd about what la going on In tUtr u«w "In" domain of life apan develop- 
ment. In that aplrlt It will review the work In thla area of «ov»r major deve- 
lopnuftntal theorlate and alao erf tht* Soc Ul tunc*?- R*'iearc:i Couvncll't Ct)rti»iittee 
on Llfe-iPourse Pvrspectlvea on Middle and Old Age, It will concdude with aome 
thoughts on W»w all of thla relatea to the moirii traditional plecaa o^ political 

sclenc<N« \ 

' ' ' 

' . The Concep t of Stages 

The/th<^rlBi;8 are Erik Erlkson, Daniel Levlnson, Jane Loevlnger and Law- 
rence Kohlberg. Since there are great dlfferancea between t^em. It la strik- 
ing, but hardly an accident, tliat.all four write of movement from one stage 
to the next. Each posits the existence of units of some sort that liave their 
own Integrity, In which ^or at which we rest ^certain times In our lives, 
and from which we can in some cases, and must in otiiers, move on. The trouble, 
or. depending on your point of view, fun, begins when we are reduced to defining 
these units more exactly, and also the rules by which we move from oncffto the 

next. . • 

Erlkson first wrote about the eight. "ages" of man. and Levlnson about 
•V«**i/>ds" and "eras". But the two have In common the fundamental point that 
each of th<>«« units marks a tlmd during which specif!^ davelonmental tasks 
aclse. Each new unit is d new set of tasks. Each«^ta^k* is b'oth rnternally 
and, externally determined. And each must be met for the life to be aucceasfully 
lived: Erlkson speaks pf "crisis" that must be resolved; Wlnson uses "taak" 
to define the psychosocial hurdles that confront a man^ of. various times in 
his /life. J Different crises and tasks characterize dlffereJk stages, or periods, 
and there is the aasumptlon that the satisfactory completion. of early tasks 
lti^)rovt; the quality of the later life. The failure to meet the challenge of 



ono atage does not spare thu challenge of 4:he next, but tho progreuiilon lu 
cumulattie. not hierarchical. In other wordd. later stages are. according to 

Loevlncer and Kohlberg use the concept of stage more rigorously. TUey 
equate now stage with new-structure .* Following the cognitl^-developmontal 
work of Plaget. they assume^lwt the progression from one staye to the next 
is defined by a qu<<l1^ati^ clwnge — forward or upward . Such cliango is de- 
fined not by the cS>nt«rt-^f thought, but rather by a wholly new way of looking 
at things, by the "foijm" or "organization" of the perspective. Kohl))erg 

sumnmrlzea: - - 

In addition to focusing upon quality, form, competence a 

cognitive developmental stage" cone etxt has the following . . 
• uddltional general cliaracterlstics : 

1. Stages imply distinct. or qualitative differences in - ^ 
structures (modes of thinking) , which still serve 

the same basic function (e»g. intelligence). 

2. These different structures form an invariant sequence, 
•order or soccesslon in indivlddtal development. 

* 3. Each of these different and sequential modes of thought 

forms a "structured whole." A. given stage-response on a ^ 

task represents an underlying thoughtrorganiiation 

4. Stages are hierarchical integrations. Accordidgly, higher 
•stages displace (or^, rather reintegrate) the structures 
found at lower stages (Kohlhjarg. 1973, pp. 3, A of 
manuscript). 

Clearly, the "stage-as-new-structurc" (Loevinger, Kohlberg) concept dif- 
fers from that of "stage-as-hew-aet-of-tasksV (Erikson, Levinson) . To fur t bo r 
clarify the distinctians, a few other ctrnnarisona . I )Otv iteaBur^mrnt (i.e.j . - 
hov; do you know whgn a person is in what stage) . Tti« task theorists are vague 
here— Although Levlnson's tasks are more 'precisely age-linked. Conversely, 
the structuralists insist on precision in scoring and have labored for ychrs 
to achieve it (^ee below). i) On numbers of stages. Since Levlnson's periods 

*Each of Levlnson's stages also hap a new structure, *a new "life structure."- 
But his use of the term is peculiar to him. Usually psychologists use the 
word structure rigorously: ^to indicate a new organization along a scale 
which progresses hierarchically. , 
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nro corr«iate4 to age,' we can count th«i.i exactly. Llv« a longer life, and you 

will paaa through more periods. Erlkaon underemphaiHlsod terms ot numbera 

of stagearthtt last sTVof tfle life span relative to the flrat 1/4. Five of 

hlB eight stages are In the flrnt 20 years of llfol Cbevlnger and Kohlbcrg 

both have a laot hlr^huot Btagc which Iti mote an Ideal tluin anything elue. Th^ 

nufobere of atap,e8 that precede It Bhould, In thedry,, be *p^e6lBely definable* 

ft 

Bu^ the debate pv^r what "Id a level, a ata^^e) a ttunaltlon, goea on« 3)0n over-^ 
lapping ataned. This gets ue Into the question ot how transltlonu are defln*^d, 
and what Is the mechanism of change. At this point, It need only be B^ild, that 

* . 

the trantiltlona between stages are not clear In any of the four casea-nor. In 

• \ 

fact, la the definition of a transition clear* A)On regression to a previous 

♦ 

stage. A structural developmentallst would claim that even a slnjile ciise of 
regression would disprove the. universality that Is Implicit In hla theory. 
Erlkson and' Levlnson do not even discuss regression^ Tiiey consider It qfilte 
possible to be stuck at the wrong stage at the vtong time, but it Is not pos- 
slble to slip back. 5)0n uiMversallty . All four claim that thdir theory is 
valid cross culturally. 6)0n behavior. All four see a broad range of behavlv>r 
as dependent on stage — although they differ on specifics.. ^ 

For all their differences, the ►two approaches to stage are, in fact, 
compatable (Kohlberg, 1973, p. A7 pf manuscript). Indeed, the four th6orlsfrA 

J - ■ 

aro addr€t">3lng queatlons that are enough different, so that ^ they can all hanpl.l y 
coexist. It Is, In any case, the shared finding that xs crucial: Chcnges taka 
place during adulthood. These conges ftave a psychosocial origin. 




More on that in the developmental theme heard in the four volce^s below. 



Erikson 



. Erlkson* 8 person and work have syilled into the popular culture. ' His 

t)sychohlotorlea* of (*'yoi|ng many 1-wther and (wldc^le-aged^'X Gandhi have upawi^<3id 

* 'I 

a genre and his scheme on the **eight ages'* of man Cftom the crcdle to the /grnvo) 

/ 
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wno nlven the ultlnwte accolade: Xt wuo animated for ntitwoik televlalon. 

Although not u«MaHy linked, fot our purpoacti it ia ub^£>u1 to conaiaar. tha 
poycljohiatory ^md "eight agofl" contributions in tundenK The eight atugcH reflect 
Iho Freudian Influence duu. no doubt, to Erikaon'a own psychoanalytic training. 
That In, the flrat five atagea cover Infancy, childhood, and udolot^^oncc , :uid 
only" the iaat three are concerned with adulthood (F.rlkoov», 1950, pp. 247-27A). 
.The Innovation wna in Erikoq'p'o propoatilon that there are criaaa tjnljiue _t<t^ihe 
^^ii^Ll^^J-?' '^^'^ ^^""^ ^" ^^^^'^^ reaolvei will del ino tlie 

(Quality of the adult life. Of particular intereat td p^olitlcal ftclentlsta ±3 
the fact that Erlkaon'a paychohlstoriea atreaa the Interrelaticuahip between 
onvlioiwient and pe^onallty in the creation of a leiider.' !le Roes uo far an to 
Buggeat that unleaa tlie nceda of the leader and the aocloty h( which hi 1h to 
play out his role complement oiie another, the playing out of th3t( adult leader- 
ohlp) role will bo Imposalble. ^ 

"Young aduithood," the first of three ataces In the adult span, la. parked 
by the crlslrt of in tlroacy vh . iaPlatign.. '%hilnhood" containa the strucfjle c$ 
gener-ativit-y vo. ^agnation., And' the battle? of "old a,.w" is between JLiitegrHy^ 
and despair. (Erikson'o age linkagea are left for the reader to fathoni. Roughly, 
"younr, adulthood" la from 20-40; "adulthood"- is from A0~60; and "old age" is 
t:he tlrae left after taat.) ' Bot what precisely does Erikaon mean by the >?or^ 
"criala"? ^^lat docs he inp.ly whau l;a pits the «uf>posc<Jl/ V'"**^^'^ 
i directly against its abhorred opposite? Although he la careful to say that ^ 
; crisis, a» he uses the term, should not denote threat of cataatrophe but rather 

a-biC«Llifc<j: point, "a crucial period of increased vuinerabllity and heightened 

•J ' 3 

potential" (Erikaon, 1968,, p. 96) , he does allude to a "healthy" personality. 

Indeed, he, goes on to define one. At the least, the healthy person has ^Jtf ^ 

Integrated senae of self 3 masters the environmet^, and percelveo tho world and 
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nik! »«lf correctly. Urlknon [>ro^ldo» a MnJolj thon, or If you will, a dorlcn 
qf el}^ht« which. If not llv«tl throuwli well, will rosulc In un ''unJumltuy , " or 
f unfilled perBonnilty. ThuB, deBpitt thi3 dluclalmer, each of tUo Btai^;tui la a 
crisis In tht» tiens« t\\ai If luft unroHolvod (i.e. no reaeonabln balfince betwoini 
thii polar- oppoHltiJfl lo achlevi^d), the peraonall^ty will b» unablo to develop ac- 

> > -I 

cording to '*pr«deternlned steps." 

Pt»rhap9 tho crucial point concerns the interaotlon between the «olf and ^Jbci 
cnvlrcmment . A crlJila occurn. In fact, when the c^any,lnj yolf encounttits othor«. 
The Innor lawn of development * create a uuccoHslon of potentialities for alijnlfil-- 
c.-|nt Interaction vlth thoB*- peraons who tend >an4 respond (to the child) "and tootle 
Ij^bstltutlonB which are ready for him" (Lrlkson, 196J , p. ^3) • 1'he pattern does 
not alter In adulthood: throuv.hout life, pe^^:onnllty ^',rowa as f:iie result of thft 
quality of the Interplay between the aelf and the "wldenlni^ radius of sl^iulfx- 
cnnt individuals and Inetltutlqjna . " 

Let u'Ji look for a moment at e<icb at ihft th^rr^ adult ij^rt^ei. T^?. rrJ^/S of i I'a-^ 
tlmacy va* Isolation, which marks * youn^ adulthood/' Is one in which ^io » i^x^ 
do nrft , loarn to relate to Blf>ulf leant othero. lirlkson spt^aks here of our capn~- 
city to love^ This Includes sexual Intimacy, but It also 1uu>11^b a co:!iiJ|ltMK»nfc 
that Is characterized by a durable, morally aware attention. The counterpart ot 
Intimacy Is dlstantlatlon , "the readiness to Isolate and, if necessary, to destroy 
those .whose eseenco seems dan||tirous to ona's own..'.*** ^(jBLtLksott^^^^SX)^ p. . 
Tho manifestation of distantlatlon Is Isolation, a state in which shqrlns is 
shunned « ^ 

Generatlvlty vs. ata^^natlon, the crisis of 'adulthood/' Huts the psycho Cp^ 
the social throuj^h the medium of the next i5euerat:*on. Erikson speaks of the nead 

m 

to establish a concern for the young, the stlll-to-be-tau^'^at , in order co avoid 
tho sta:^,natlon that inevitably descends, on the self-centered. To be generative, 
,we need not ourselves reproduce. BuC there must Krlkson cli^iLnto', «oiqg kind of 



devotc»d attention those who como after. ( Cuinerat ivity l8 tied to "p^^o^l^cti- 

vity*' and ''creat Ivlty . " Bui whilu the? lant tKO can be Incorporatiid by the first, 

tliey cannot replace It)* 

The crisis of "old aH^»'* integrity vo. despair, in more elusivo. Tills el^hih s 

. and final ^fltage , really the precursor of death', ia seen to be the suni a^i^jWen 

substance of the oeVen earlier parts* As such. It is tl^? culmination of tlui ac-- 

' oruod Interaction betv/een the self arid the outside world. Morei generally than 
« - ... 

specif i'cally , more implicitly than . explic it ly , Krikson makes J^ne point't 

r 

Intep.rity is tlie ej>o*s accrued aatiurance of its proclivity for order and . 
moaning — an emotional Integra tiou, It is the .'icceptance of o^ie*s one and 
only life cycle... and an acceptance of tfe fact that one's life- is one's 
own responsibility. It is a sense of comradesliip with men and \wmnn ^f 
distant times and of different , pursuits who have created orders and objectt; 
and sayinRs conveying human difinlty and love . . . (l-Irikson , V)03 p. 139 ff). 

Erikaon's words are eloquent testimony to the independejit splrit>-e^,^^man — but 0 
the independence is clearly forced from a participation in the past, presiint and 
future world of others. And if old a^e is a time to be more qui^t, a time for 
Integrating and cqming to terms with one's own history, the success of this as- 
sembling, indeecl the joy in it , depends finally on the resolutions of earlier 
^/cri^es. This view from the* finish lino is clearly contingent on the quality of 
psychosocial development that has taken pl.ace along the way* 

> * Levinson 
Like Erlkson, Levinson is biographicaj in his approach. But Levinson has 
drawn his own attention to the differences between his periods and Erikson/s , 

s'fcaRes. • 

We regard adult development as. the evolu'tion of the l^fe structure; 
* our <ievelopmental periods are successive phases in the process of 
buildings modifying and rebuilding that structure. Erikson*s mode 
of. analysis, too, is concerned •with the interconnectedixess of self 
and world. He j:or>^ird» development, however, as a series of stages 
in ego development .Erikson's ego stages refer to the self as it 
is engaged with the world, but their primary focus is within the 

person Our approach .makes use of Erikson's, but it sliifts the 

focus somewhat. The concept 'of the life structure ijJ centered more 
> . directly on the boundary betv /een self and worlds It ^^^ivefi equal 

consideration to self and world aa aspects of the lived life. 
O „ (Levinson, et al., ear-ly draft of The SeaBona of a. Morn's Life) 



^ There aro, of course, Important nlnktiarlt.iea between the two acnumea. atf: * 

. • . ■ • • ^ 

we are concerned here ^wlth the central difference: ^Levinson's nhift awny from 

Freud and the early yaars, and toward a theory of llf«-B\mn dQvislopmant tlu^t 

beotovti equal Importance on the Internal self and the ext^^rnal worlds . Thia 

altered focu8 results in a new theory, of adult oiale developrotiint . it apenkB ^ 

a llfp cycle, which, from birth to old age^ unfolds according to a univ^raal 

pattern. 
0 

levl«epn*8 theory grew out, of a study of 40 men.^ He proposes that: (1) 
the adult life is composed of eras of about, twenty years each: and (2) within 

these eras there are developmental periods that are specifically a\^i^ linked. 

' • ' ' * ' " ' . *'( 

The developmental period ^.Is:. h*i9«d on the assumption that a man's life ' " 

structure changes and moves thY^ough a predetermined sCiuuenee^ Of ^ 

Levlnson consldf^rs the <jonccpt ^f , the life struc^ture 'Vivotal . , 

lt„ as the "underlying pattern or design of a pefstJn'o life at a ^Iven tiine" 

(Levlnson, 1978, p. Al), The structure has several components, occupation 

and m-irrlage and family ace the" most important \ Any major dR^nt^es in these 

imply a major change in the overall ^l^fe . » 

Three characteristics of the developmental periods indlcate^hy Leviuaon 

sees then as constituting a "basic source of order in the lif^ cyclfe/' fltj^t^ 

the periods ar^e said to be universal. Although careful to note that variations ' 

A 

how the periods are lived through are "infinite," Levinson kypothei;>M$ thoitti 
8ince^"the etas and perlodsjiJM*-gi:punded In the nature* <>f man as a biological, 
psychological and social organism" (t^.322), the differences are variations with- 
in a basic pattern. Second, the periods are age~llukec^>/\lrhl8 chronology Is 
not vague, as Is Erlkspn'a. Levinson' 9 periods are quite precisely defined. 
And third, the ^periods 'occur in a fixed sequence* Men proceed In the pf:escrtbe4 
order through all the developmental periods thdt their life span supports. 
They cannot continue to develop normally unless the tasks Jlf ><ach peri4D4 are dt 
least fractionally fullfilled. 
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• ^ Levlnaon asoerta thnt th« "prlinary ta3lc/of e^ry utablo perlo4 is to • 
butld a .llfo%i^jfuctur«: . . and of eyvjry trAneltlonal pariod to question and^ 
roappralBo exist tng structut*. . / if w>i'glance back at ^Ko 'elefc»att« 
of life structure,, we aee tl;iat the cask to, at leaet^^urlng etdble periods, to 

':r — . ■• . ■ ' ' ^ ■ ' ' J, ■ ' 

fnahlon h day-^to-^lay existence that allowti th« aclf to' Interact cowforta-bly 
and even creatlv«ly with the world In wlriLch ^t functions. LeviTiaon's tasks 
are tmnHotttt, concretfc . In fact, the stuff of the "llfi^, structure" and th« 
developmental period" Id ^iothlh;> more .elegant t\um wlu^t fills our dally life. 

According to Levlnson, the following developmental periods characterize 
the life of the early and middle male adlilt. 

Hie j^rly yvd ult Transition begins at age \7 and ends at 2Z.^ The task, 
la twofold,: to rcove out of the jJre-adult ^orW, and to start tnovlng into tho 

adult world. The period ends when the adult world encroaches more definitively. 

N ■ 

■ !:^5^tlQg:-the^ult World extends from about 22 to 28. The primary task Is to. 
"fashion and teat out a prpvisional structure that provides a workable link 
between the valued self and the adult society" (Levlnson, .p. 57). It is a 
time to experience and test initial cholces.in the pereoRHl and professional 
realms, Just as the next period, the Age ThittV Transition (age 28-33), i« 
the time to reevaluate those early selections. To the extent that theoe wer'j 
Uawed, this, transitional period allows apace for adjustment and change. 
Settling \)0^m begins at about age 33 and ends at 40. It is ihe culmlaattort of ' 
early adulthood and la, therefore, priiharlly concerned with the tasks of 
establishing a '•niche" in the 3ocloty, and "^fclag it':'*^ The Mid -Life T ran.itio. 
(40-A5) provdhen in the larj^ i«a joi ity of OMri (about 50;t o<f *ubj-ect«>. 
a -'rUdorato or sovoru crioiii.* The pnpt: U» under itit^mQ scrutiny; son,^ 
dicwip^L is InevitablQ. Tho utudy ends witVt Eim>.ri»g Middle AJi»ilthodJi (MO-^r.) 

1 • 
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^ Iho dmtral tnulc ot chla parted i»i to form t\m Ufa ntructure appropriate for the 
- rf?^in/ilnder o( nlddle adulthood, ^ 
Lii^lnBon clalniG that the cycle of alternating stable and transitional period 
contlnuen Into la to /idnlthood. Each peri^od Ib Indapendent In that It hao ^.ta own 
charac^*"' ''^tJ*"-' within Its own time frame. They are Interdependent, however^ 
In tliat the quality, of clian^^es made now reflects the quality Of chan^jeu nuide ear** 
Her. Interdepfmdent too, ^ce the tielf anc} Lhe world. ' DevelopiuLMif la stimulated 
ooclally, and It la reflected back on the oocloty. Levlnaon paya a moat slnguJcr 
attention to .this "Interprenetia t ion It la. In fact, at the core of the who|iB.' 



Loevln .'^.er 



■.JL. 



■A 



Loey4n/» ^domain Is ep.o 'development . Her conception of the ego, by her 

■' 

own*" tiejitlmcmeyj Jcliffure from that of others. She aees "the atrlvlng to master, 

■ H '> • ■ • ■ 

to Ipbej^rateV^to >?iaSMe senae of experience," as the primary function of the ego, 
as Its ensenci^ii ,X3i"nlH ayntheftlc function of the ego "Is not Just another thing 
ttitt^rjo does. It Is what t^fe ego Is" (Ldevlnger, 1976, p. 5)t^ Her emphasis on 
^w^**^ jP^B^nlzlng agent Is In tander.i with the de-reloprtlBntal per«pectlve: 
' > eocli tlt^^^hte^ ego masters more, integrates more fully. It do'tes so accordinji to 
thsa^ioo^^ Of istructural-development. To repeat, thle- model focuses not on the 
cont;<iti!t of changj^^ but on the structures and patterriu that define It. •The 

{ yoxf^ntztxi^ agent or ego» therefore, must change according to the laws which con- 

'"V • ^ . 



'^ )^^^\xtM Structural developmei^ital theory. 



What preclsUy la meant by •'structural"? First, the term jjugeeats that 
A the whole lA composed of different parts, and second that these parts are 
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not rHndonily allKnud, but rather that they arc iaturrcl.jtca in I>^lJ:ic.ul«ir__oril_ 
A iJtructural chauKiVwlll occur. If the r^^lat lonshlp aiuon^i the lutcrdt!|>ciKU!nt roia 
ponnrts itself channel. "Devolopment " implies timt tho charlj»u Juatv referred' to 
it/ not 'Sneroly" chcuv>fc?, but, in an Icri'verwibly way, progress.* Loevin;;or dvjoh 
not licrnelf mnlu: th l« explicit ; ohe doeti not make claJi.ia of bottiirness for lat»i 
«tn;MiM. Hut It oxamlua Loowtngor'^i \,c;n atai^cs, and xomeuiber the i^arlier 
.idjuonition that staf;<^s are hlernrchial lntoj',raL iono (i,v>. new 8tructur<-r at* 
hl;>hcr ota^^iis dlyplaco thoMii at tho lo\/or sta-es), it! b*3Cone« cliuir tliat i:iove~* 
nient la not horizontal, but vortlcal--upwnr(l , A iiormatlvo ^lenfiintr (8 thttS 
herent In tho developmental scheme. At the hijjthust, ^tage.M, wo are providinl 
with no less tlian a vision ot \j\M\t the adult ahcT</]d bo — .dioudd in teviiQ ot 
BOcl.ll value nnJ should In rfrnn ot person »1 coMtcntnicur 

Tho ri»Ht five Jitacjus of Loeviap,cr'« iltafdol of devolopiicnt retcT, to 

tho child. Much rxorv importantly for ouf discusslort, it. is thv sixth Bta,'o tl»nt 
{•a thouc'.ht to b.:!'«i"the neicjol level for atlui-^S If) Pttr society."^' Forty percent 
of the model, therefore. 4c*lfl with stq^C* that niout adults do not achlevf:^. 
Locvin^',cr ^-bfU^v^ES/ 



A fully ronlixed contempora^ir concept ion ot^ago dovelopuent haH tlie 
.foll:)wl:i^; four chiirncterlsil^s.- fitsMy, rita,',os {,ro potentially filx- 
nclo;i points and hfiiir.e de^na typef. ot chlldrcu apd /Adulta. S«tcorvl/y. 
si«yA CcnceHi^tn is st'cuctural^ that , ^bew, an inner ic'iio ^t> 
■ the. 3::ai>es .md to UKur pror.r-sslon. Thirdly, tjmro are no -jj^iecltic- 
tcftts, experiments oc research toghnlqucs^ that b«coine the inotsruuientb 
for .adv-nncinn knowlyj^e in the doraln. Fourthly, the conception is an- 
plicAhle to <3ll ay,eS' • • (Lo^v iUp.^t , 1976, p. 11) 

We Vavo dealt vlth the yocoad point. The third point is tiiacuKte^ in 
«omo forther Retail below. It 1b points on« and four that concern us i.cw. 
The first .provides those of us who study adulta in a socIaI acionti.fic context 
vtth n new nnd lni>ortant way of looklij^ «t ■ pc^^ple . Th* fourth nsoorts ' ' 



with. deceptive eimpllcity the vnlldity of the stage concept of ego development 

nges: movement from stage to hig her B ta^e Is theore tically possible 
at any moment i}\ the life, ^ ^ . 

Thus, the easentlale of adult development: (1) the assertion that adulta 
can be categorized according to the partlciUar stage they use in, and that tl\ls 
classification vlll, per se, divulge hroad information; and (2) the 



that this 
:laim tkat 



change — here in the undejrlying structure of the ego— is possible. (nila second 
point fosters the debate on vhether the Institutions of the society can and should 
try to stimulate th/jt change. 

Before proceeding to examine what, might trigger ego' development , a brief 
description of Loevinger's chart of ego levcTls (she refers to the different 
stages^ ^ as '.'milestones") vith an exclusive attention to the five adult stages. 

The Con 8clentl ous-Confonail8t_L^ (stage) referred to above as "probably 
the modal level for adults In our society", is differentiated from the preceding 
Stage by an Increase In self-awareness and the appreciation of multiple options 
In open situations. "Interpersonal style" Is typified by a fresh perception of 
self -In relation to the group, cooperation with the group, andf a new effort at 
adjustment. Tl»e Conscientious Stage is the first that contains the elemfents of an 

■ 

adUlt conscience. Tliese include Vlong-term, self-evaluated goals and ideals, • 
differentiated self-criticism, and a sense of responsibility" (LoeVingerJ^976 , 
p. 22). The person at ttiis stage understands that emotional dependence does 
not need to undercut the hard won sense of identity a discovery that is " 
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dependent on hut not. Identical to an Increased ability tolerate concrete and « 

conceptiwi] complexity. I.oevlngfcr'fl next?^8t«ge labelled the AutonomoiiB Stage, 

It is mo8t efClclently seen as n refinement of the Iridlvldualietlc Level, in 

f particular an Increased ability to "see reality as complex and niultlfaceted 

Autonomy la cherished and recognized as a legitimate need in «>thers. Its 

attraction is counterbalanced, howev^er, by an Jicute awareness of its i Imitations, 

the recognition, again, of the need for emotional Interdependence. The highest 

Btage of the paradigm Is the Integrated Stage. Careful to note that description 

of this stage Is difficult because it Is so rai^ely found, Loevlnger*portrayfi( 

it as a transcendence of the Autonomous Stage. Incorporating the characterlfltlcs 

of the earlier stage, the Integrated Individual will have firmed a sense *of 

Identity, and worked at rei^oncllln^, the conflicts perceived earlier Into a re-- 

nunclatlon of the unattainable • This individual Is perhaps most effectively 

viewed as an abstraction, the Imagined personification of what th*i process of 
, £ . • * 

ego development would lead to If It li^d a finite end. j 

It Is cleiir from this structural-developmental scheme that change in 
stage of ego development in adulthood is possible. But^how alkely Is It? Ac- 
cording to Loevlnger, not very. She does not directly address the issue of 
which stliT\Mll would instigate developmental change, and under which conditions. 
She does, however, note the tendency of the ego to atabillze at a particular 
level, and infers, thereby a resistance to change. 

The ego tends to remain .stable, Loevlnger claims, "because the operations 
by whlch^the person perceives his environment effectively admit only those 
data that can be comprehended already, hence are compatible with current ego 
structure'^ (Loevlnger, 1976, p. 310). The suggestion Is that, only under *the 
circumstance of "mental turmoil,"' Is change ,<l.e. progress) likely to occur. 

0 

An alternative scenario in which ego development may be a continuous process ^ 
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b..«l on uccunuiatod .^U" ohang.. 1. «Uo ,.uaB..t.a. But tU. tact tU tl.« ^ • 

™Wty °f th. pXl«lon .t.bUl..» at .o»« .tago f.r b.lov^t^^^ 

y*,p.tlblB wlth tLlr l„t.U.ctu-ai\.ind oth.r d.v.lopu.i.nf: (U..vi;.««. 1»76, „.3UK ^ 
a„8KeBt8 that the . yiten n.«lntaliiiag (orco. .« otrouB tndBod. 

-toeylnser do.a. though, proffer th. '\,do.r." The ,u.c«r 1» « t«anar= It Is 
.ny -.ttaulu. froa the envlronnent tly.t teoi,t» the k^o to chauge by^x„o«ln« 
attributes of higher level, without intlnldutlng the person (eao) .till at the 
lower level. Implicit In this notion Is the essumptlon tfeet under oMlml """l- 
tlon... person, will opt for change to higher leveln. These conditions Include 
hsvlng .odels of higher level, .uad^e available, and understanding t.u.t the dlse,ul- ^ 
llbrlu™ induced by the now attractive^ will not be too costly. 

The pacer, of course, e^natj^ro™ outside the .elf. Thus, .tructur.l- 
d.velop»ental change of ego lev^l ™st be externally Induced. S.»U wonder that 
Loovlnger draw, a P.rall.1 between her conception of ego deyelop^nt and ■.rlk.on's 
> of puychoeoclal development (Loevlnger. 1976. PP. 3. A). Once again, the self . 
the adult self and the world, have a reciprocal Interaction. 

K ohlbera ^7 . j 

KohUerg. nucb »,r* than the other,, has pl.yedanjsU*i role In «cplorlng 
how adult development theory might be put to pracXl use. Hie decision to ven- 
ture into~ th. «real" world armed only with theory h*l to be based on three funda- 
. .Intal ...ui.ption.: first, that d.v.lo,».ental stage* - here .tag., of soraLJ.- 
velopn«.t-i. .dulthood «.l.t; ..cond. that a person can b. sttaulated to »ove . ^ 

from on. .t.8. to th. next and third, that th... chang*. can be seen in moral 
reasoning, and probably al.o In moral behavior . , 

Th. idea that stiuctural change can occur in adults is new not only general- 
ly., but .1.4 to Rohlberg. Hi. earl, inquirl.. liito morsl development 
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. ' wef b*.ed on. the coRnltlv Btructur^l model of Placet and were focused, there- ^ 

forel on children and adolescents (Kohlber^ and GlllW. 1971 and Kohlbur«, 1972)^ 
. . Uutlov Kohl^erg postulate^ tlmt the hip.heat etages of rnqml developiaent. ate ''ty^i- 
ceZ not reached until the Ute twenties or latc^r'' (Kohlberg. 1973. ^, 20 of manu- 
Bcript). In one Interview he wa« quoted aa saying tliut ."Peoples moral awareness 
. can con-tinuJ to change Into their thirties/' Thus, the adult no less than 

the child 18 subject to experiences that might precH>it«te structural, develop-- 
ment accordlnp. to the rlRoroue definition of stage charf«e given above. 

Kohlbern's conclusions are carefully confined to the area of liloral dcv«lo»>- 
luent. (This ostensibly limited domain reflect^ hla own preoccupation with mora- 
lity «B as a philosophicab concept -^Kohlberg. 1971.) He used his subjects' re- 
' solutions of hypothetical moral dilemmas to define six stane- subaum.d under three 
levels. Most adults are to be found la the middle ran^e. at the "conyentlonal^ 
level." Here. I will list the three levels and six staaes but will include de- 

scriptlons only of the levels. 

I. Preconventlo«%l level, the child is responsible to cultural 
ruiea and labels of good and bad. rlijht and wronQ. but Inter- 
prets these labels in terms of either the physical or the hedo- 
nlotic consequences of action or in teru.B of the physical power 

of those who enunciate the rules and lables. Stafte l-.^k-£unl8h- 

ment and obedience, orientation and Staple 2--theJLn8tj«^^^ 

— ■ ' ~ ^ 

V orientation. 

II. Conventional level'. Maintaining th« Expectations of tl^e Indivi- 
dual family, group, or nation Is perceived as valuable In Its 
own rlBht. regardless of immediate or obvious consequenceii . The 
attitude 18 not only one of conformity Xo personal expectations 

I ' m St, 

Er|c ana *oclal ota.r. but of loyalty to It. of actively Mintalnlni;. 



•upportlng. and ju.tlfylug tha othar/and of Id^tlfylni with 
thd paraott. or groups Involved Ih It. Staga 3~>tha Interparaonal, 
concordance of "food bovnlc a y'lrl" orlantatloa and Stag^ A-^-tUo 
"law^nd ortiar orlotttatlon . 

III. Po«tconventionol» autonomoua. or principled level. There Is a 
clear effort to define moral values and principles tliat have 
' validity and application apart frotn the authority of the groups 
or persons holding these principles, and apart froia the indivi- 
dual's own Identification withfhese groups. Sljpge 5— the 
noclal-K^ontract lcRali«r< reorientation and Stage b- mhe universa l 
ethical prin ci ple orientation . (Kohlberg. 1971. p. 16 or Bank . 
and McCarl. 1976. pp. 8«7. 888). 



The controversial section of the above scheme is the po^tconventlonal 

level. For it is only when the fiftH stage of moral development is reached. 
th..t the possibility of self-conscious moral philosophy Is allowed. Thus, 
tethical resQlutlons to mankind's most basic sociopolitical problesm. If they 
are to appear at all. will have to cone from those who are developmental ly 
capable of formulating them-from the select (elite) group that ha^ mC^ed" 
bttyond th« convmtlonal iuvcl. 

The l«v.l of d««lopm.nt a«P«od. on the' degt.. to which the social role 
1, ..eu««.. This. 4n t«™. depend, on IheablUty to take on th. role ot 
other.. "A unl»er.all.able decl.lon I. a declalon acceptable to any man In- 
volved in the .Ituatlon who «uet play 0.e of the ;roi«,. affected by the de- 
cl.lon. but doe. not know «hfch role h. will t-lay" (Kohlberg. IWl. pp. 23). 
Thu.. »,r«l d^elopnent 1. dependent o. both eubjectlv. and ^i^^^ f^r^3 
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Th« Individual must b« ablo to hear, as It were, cues from the environment. 
But by the eame token, no matter how* primed Individuals are to hear. If they 
lack something to listen to (a stlmuluo emanating firom a propitious e^vlron- 
nient), they cannot move (progress) f rom' on,e staae to the next.. 

Kohl berg concludes that there are t%w> sorts of experiencea Important 
In the movement to principled thought. In our culture » both of thn^ki tend to 
occur only after high school. The first Involves leaving the family. The 
new setting, typically. In his sample,, a collef^e community, will expose peo>io 

to. a new spectrum of values while, at the sumo time, demanding that thoy cvoi^v* 

15 ' 
a firmer commitment. Kohlberg stressea the importance of the college ex- 
perience by noting that none of his subjects who did not attend college, but 
went directly Into the army and/or to adult occupations, developed principled 
thinking (Kohlberg, 1973, p. 37 of manuHcrlpt) . The second experience tliat 
may lead to principled thinking occurs when the Individual Is exposed to the 
demand that he undertake a sustained reoponslblllty for the welfare of others, 
or that he make an Irreversible moral choice (Kohlberg, .1973, p. 39 of manu- 
script). In ehort, Kohlberg suggests that movement from conventional to 
principled thought needs to come from both the experience of moral choice and 
the Impetus to' moral reflection. Only adults are likely to have experienced 
th is mix . * • r 

The LVldencc and^t ho Critics 

Erlkson , Levlnson , I.o(»vlnRer and Kohlberg have been presented In their 
"pure" state, .that Is, as they presented themselves. But because of the 
nature of their evidence, they are easy ptay. Consider their data and some 
of the criticisms. 

Erikton's theory on the eight ages of man Is based on a* soft mix of 
Ymti evidence. The underlying construct is psychoanalytic theory. Plugged 

2i 
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in are the auiterlols Erlkaon accrued as a clinician. But he book on other . 
rolea ae well. There la Erlkeo^ tb* phyalclan (his atepfatWer. with (whom h^ 
has. a "strong Identlf IcatK^n." was a*pedlatrlciun) . and the reaulting evidence 
on^Jblophyslcal nwturatlon and function. There la alao Erlkaon the anthropo- 
logiat. the atadent of other cultures, and from this guise stem the refur«MCi^« 
to various tribes. . religions, and oocial patterns. In short, it la a tribute 

to Erlkaon' B brilliance that he was able to command such a wide and respectful 

J 

attention with so few credentials*, and such Random data. It auggosta tliat 
hie genius is more Intuitive than scientific— a point to which I shall return 
below . ^" 

» 

The paychohlatorles can bo more cloaely monitored. The central theme of 
the "Identity crisis'* in Younfi Man Luther Is the more credible because 
Erlkaon tells us that he spent five yeartj studying "emotional disturbances of 
Ifeople in their late teens and early twenties." In addition, there is ample 
evidence of his submersion in the history of Luther and the probler.is of faith 
and politics in sixteenth century Germany. Similarly, Ghndhl'a Truth, re- 
fleets an intimate knowledge of the life of the man, oA^ of the country, his- 
tory. and culture that spawned him.' Plufl^lng sf?<cliac^ ttf iu)c>M6>t25. 

Erikson did hlo homework. Indeed, without his flj/T conttol of the^hard data, ^ 
^he forging of what some consider a wholly ne^nterprtse-psychohlstory-tifcu.lJ 

have been Impossible. 

Levlneon based hla theory of adylt male development on materials derived 
from "blonraphlcal interviews" with forty men- No doubt to deflect skeptics 



*Erik8on began to study psychoanalysis with Anna Freud and Heint Hartmonn In 
Vienna during the late 1920U and early 1930'8. He had had no medical training 
or advanced degree of any kind. 
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who «r« bound to qu#«tlon the .unlveraal applicability of a thaory derived from 

such a small sample that la aloO cultura bound (all SM^jbcta veta Americans 

■ 

born between JL923 and 1930), Levlnson takea great caire to dell,n«ate the motho- 

doloR)^ and how It evolved. He explains the decision to limit the study to 

the fofty who were then all between 35 and 4!> yeura old, and equally distributed 

f 

among four occupations: hourly workers in Industry, business ekecutlvias, unl- 
^verslty biologists » and novelists. (The sample woe diverse in social class, 
raclal-^thnlc--rellglou8 origins, and education.) Tlie interviews, which stretched 
anywhere from a total of 10 to 20 hours, were designed to "construct the story 
,of a man's life.*' Levlnson describes the biographical interview as having the 
qualities of "a research interview, a clinical interview, and a conversation 
between friends/' The result: *'a systematic reconstruction" of 40 life 
histories from adolescence to middle adulthodd. he claims support for his 
theory from two other sources: a "secondary sample of men Whose lives have 
been depicted In biography or imagined in fiction, poetry and theater," and 
also docvxments from ancient Hebrew^ Chinese^ and Greek c iv 1^1x3 1 ions . Although 
all of these last materials are touched on only very superficially, they do 
lend credence to Levinson's central claim that there is a basic life cycle, on<\ 
that although individuals proceed through it in infinitely varied ways, the 
cycle tts:elf l3 ^(ffS. ff)^S^«feu« V ^ ' 

At some point, though, one would hope that Levlnson^ill address the 

followinjj qrestlona: \1 a iran doeo not attend, to the tasks of each 
of the peiioda as outlined In The Seasons of a Man's Life* what happens? 
Does he become iltentally (or even physically) ill? Or is he less successful, 
or weaker, or more unhappy than the next man? To what extent, in short, does 
omission or uneveness imply disaster? 
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Lo«vlng«r offers a disclaimer at the outset: she Is no clinician and her 

research has been almost "entirely a paper and pencil exchange with my subjects/' 

But^Kt^ore ve can attack » she tiuirshals the support: 

The empirical support for the conception of ego development 
presented la that it repreaents a common thread in the work 
of many authors: psvchlatrlstSy psychoanalysts » sociologists » 
philosophers »\psyc ho lllllll^ til and others. • •Ttieir experience is 
hot limited to one country or even to one century •Nothing 
any of us can do by way of laboratory of psychometric rebearcK 
can compare with what emerges from the communality of thelt 
observations. • ^ (Loevlnger, 1976, p* x) 

LO|evinger*s main assup&ptions grow out of het dyntheeis of observations by 
others. Nonetheless » in creating her own hierarchy » she Is compelled to 
deal with measurement. (Loevinger, 1976,^ pp. 203-240). Here, there is space 
only to say that she seems most satisfied by scoriitg based on both quantitative 
and qualitative techniques. But once, agatn^ she hastens to offer a caveat: 
none of the teats are **as convincing as the underlying construct.** 

Basically » Loevinger deflects skeptics by inserting her own doubts about 
just how iar the purely scientific method can take us, and about a scoring 
system that is less than hard science. But ther^ are ^^n more fundamental 
questions about her structural-developmental approach to^go development 
(Hauscr, 1976, p. 952) — for example, what exactly are the criteria for the 

presumed siiperiorlty of the highest sta<;es? 

I 

Koblberg, awo.re of the detractors, comes forearmed. H^.s roots ere In 
philosophy, his professional life Is In psychology. He understands the clamor 
for methodological preolslon. The earliest charge was that what he, Kohlber^, 

considered •Wral," was merely thought or behavibr **congenlal to his predllec- 

> ■ 

tlona" (Alston quoted in Kohlberg, 1971, p. 153). But Kohlberij cauntered that 
his concept of moralities carae from both the "Plagetlnn pBychologlcal tra^iitleus 
and from traditional ethical analysis." He had spent over 15 years culling data 
from several different cultures (U.S., Taiwan, Mexico, Turkey), and he had a 
conclusion: 
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'•The 8«m« basic wave of moral valuing are f'ound ln every culture and develop 
In the same ^^'^ (Kohlborg, 1971, p. 174) A«aln, we aije obliged to fly 
over the problem of meaau|;emeht . But Kohlberg dooe not. In fact, the moral 
Judgment interview and the procedures for scoring are the focda of a large 
publication (note 15). It would be fair to eay of Kohlberg that early on In 
hlB profo38lonal life lie hatched hia ungainly but foi?)^ldable e^g. and lat«r 
on he aougKt to modify It, revise It. and refine It. 

Only Erlkaon and Kohlberg have been around long enoggh to draw much ire 
in print. Erlkaon has been more' voraciously criticized for what he did not 
do , than for what he did. What he did not do— (tern: lie did not uncover a 
wayfto Integrate the intrapaychlc and social levels of analyalo. Item: he 
did not offer a way to verify . his, theories. Item: he did not attrlve to 
achieve precision in his terminology, Item: he did not atrlve to achlve 
preclGlon In hin concept. Item: he did not undertake to prove adequately 
the universal claim for hia paychological loodel of elgiit stagca (Pltzpatrlck. 
1976. pp. 16-27). 

T3u» crlticiams of Erikson all tend to be urtder the same umbrelli) : bio 
labor 19 too Impressionistic, too intuitive. It lacks the rigor of r^^al science 
This supposed flaw is particularly offensive to social scientists who would 
Wl«h to mite^ Crlkoon and know that thoy could depend on him to deflect otta-Vs 
on themselves. Alas, he offers no easy truths. Purliaps it !« afi«ful. to 
remember him as one who, in his f^^rst incarnation, was an artist. Very simply, 
Erikson has produced a body of work in which rcience has never «>angged to fully 
dl8^»loce art.' Side by aide, eomctimols to the discomfort of social scientlKts. 
they coexist. 
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Kdhlborg has faced two important cUargoB. First. ther*> Ifl the claim 
thflt what he asserted was moral. wus nothing much more tlukn reasoning or. be- 



havior In aacordanco with his own particular pifef or«i(»ceo . Socoml. tbore 
was the charge that h^lflL>KeSrV la based on faulty conceptualization a^d 
methodology. Kurtlnea ^d grief iwike the socoi^d argurafent : 

A systemic review of the published research literature suggests 
that there are several conceptual and oiothodologlcaT problems 
• vrith the approach. The problems include the derivation j ad- 
ministration .-^nd scoring of the model's primary iUQaflur|ng device, 
the lack of evidence for both the reliability and validity of 
that device add the absenJie of direct evidence for the basic 
aaBumt>tion8 of the theory (l';7A, p. ^^'J^)i 

Kohlber'g rebuts the first argument by referlng to the sources for his 
notions of moral categories (nee above), and also to the cross cultural nature 
of his data. The secpnd criticism has been attended to by that massive effort 
to^develop an explainable, teachable. tepUcable, and reliable scoring system. 
Now. pe-y^le from all over the world oend protocols to tii« Harvard Center for 
Moral Education to have them scored. The Center also offers training In • 
learning the scoring technique; and a manual on scoring Is Available for th« 
asking 4and paying). Of course, there are detractors of ev«n this newly 
rigorous scoring system. Still. Hohlberg has listened to his critics. 

Th e Work of tho Social Scl enccjlegcarch Coiincll 
Fertile nlnds working more or Icon alone are nob thff. only .ruto. Per tkose 
who would maintain rtat there Is life after adolescence. Indeed, no lesa an 
EBtabllshmont organMatlon than the Social Science Research Conn'otl haa, tor' • 
aome yeara now. Invested reaourcas Ir. the proposition that to atud, the mid- 
dle and later years la both a fruitful end in Itaelf, and nay well also h..ve 
. considerable policy Impllcatiohs . The Council formed the Co»,.,ltte« on Work 
and Parsonallty In the Middle YaarS. and moat recently put togeth« a ».k 
Co»mlt«ee on Llfe-Courae Pftrapectlva on Middle and Old Age, Prec>'g<L\.y b«««t. 
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6hlo !• an organisation that cannot bu said to act haatlly, couHldar-tljiM^iit:' 
reaoona for thlo continuing exploration Into development In adulthopd VyTv * 
The Council vaa motivated by the laMt decade In which ^Various :aev \ 



Image of the ^.ater y€fara. 



It points to the Increaalng numbera of --"-^-^ - 



social patterns and policy , laaues have shaken the rather static preva 

pe Iplm 



who are changing occupatlona, dlvor<linB, retiring early or extending A f ; 
employroent beyond normal retirement age as evidence that social and psyc 
glcal cb-anges In adulthood may be much more common than heretofore thought ^ 



Defining "middle age" as roughly the sta^e between the chronological ages of 



^♦0 nnd 65, and "old age" as 65 and above it procetids to posttdate that 

these eras" can be most fruitfully pursued from a llfecourse perspect.^vts 

-The central premises of this perspective are that (1) developmental 
change and aging form a continual process not limited to any parti- 
cular stage of life, (2) change occurs in various interrelated social, 
' psychological, and biological domihs of human behavior and functioning, 
ana that (3) life-course development is multldetermined. Thus, 
according to this viewpoint, to understand a particular sta^ of life - 
including middle and old age-it la necesaary to place it witrtiflT the 
context of the preceding and following developmental changes aud 
stabilities and within its historical^context (Abeles and Riley, p» 3)* 




J? 



The- Cormlttee On Life-Course Perspectives on Middle and Old Age plans 
Kf do its work througli an interdisciplinary approach. ("Many of the characteii 



tics of later life could become more tinderstandable to the extent that arti-- 
^iLcial <iCdct£l#jnciry barriers are o^jorcom^ throvi^h tbe Vrfe-coarse Bf>prtyixM.^) 



and a cohortjihalyois approach ("Cohorts born recently differ ftom earlier 
cohorts in education, in nutrition, in exposure to potentially harmful food 
additives, 'in the Income level at which tUy began their careers, and in the 
political Zeity^cist surrounding their first wtlng experiences") ^ It luteddf? 
*to focus particularly on tha following aubtftantlve areao: InteUe < :tual fi t^c- 
tionJ^ng, The effort will be to det«tmlne more precisely how dlff«?^nt ditncnalona 
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of Intttlllgenco vary In how thuy respond to the aglnp, procwaa. Furthormoro 
the Commit t«« will foster exploration of the conditions under which Intel- 
Iftctural functioning stabllixes or oven improves^ with incroasing a;jc. Sense 
of Se lf. New evidence suggeots that a single static dimension »vch as "self- 
cstQom" cannot do Justice to the complex ways in which people come to see 
themselves as their lives unfold. Our life experl«0co8, in particular our 
successeas and failures in work and/love, must mediate pur sense of oelf , 
and this, in turn. wUl affect the experiences dtlll to follow. Health and 
rhysical Functioning. The ddcision to explore this area is ba«ed on the simple 
assuaption that, to a degree, the disability experienced in middle and old age 
will depend on the quality of the earlier life course. Social l,v{etworlf) and 
relet lonahipB. As we go through life, there are changes in the size, corcpo- 
sltion. and functions of the social networks wUhln which we function. The 
quality of these networks, particularly the extent to which they lend us 
social support, has much to do with our objective and aubjective well-being. 
The question is how to grow older and still maintain a large network l;.i which 
we also continue to play a contributory role- . Work and retirement .How docs 
our ealller life affect the changes we mke In tnixldlo age - sometimes to^ 
mother career* sometimes po an early retlr«nent? V4hat of wonen who now imre 
thiuft ever are shifting throughout ^ei r lives i>fe*^«i**» ^Hdaxkami ^omLy? M 
how dl> economic fluctuations over the life conrae affect our lives in mlddl« 

and old age? ^ 

Not *w«rythinR that Interests the Comlttee on Life-Course Perspactlvft 
on MiddU and Old Age will interest political scientists, but most of it 
ahould. AS if to underscore the point, Abeles and Riley, in the- article for 
the SSRC's anr*iaX ^tport, conclude with a section on "iiapllcatlor.s ^r public 
policy." 

'8 
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The conceptual atrftuiith of a dttvelopriental apiiraoch 
to th« «tudy of agin- Is evident In deslKnlui; and 
evaluating Interventlpn ,)rograM8 «iued at optlml- 
alns aging or cortfoctinp diaf unctionnl aspects of 
aging. This view In baaed on at least three asaunp- 
tlono: (1) aging la, at loaat, In part of a coa- 
acqucnce of processes of life history; (2) soiae of 
thenfc life-history processes are subject to modifi- 
cation; and (3.) treatment of dysfunctional ugipi; la 
most effective If designed In a preventive manner, 
rather than with a reliance on fllrjple corrective 
\ methoda (p. 12). 



Should Political Sci^\nsto^Caxel__ 
Aging, it has been said, docs not \;iea.i growing old - only growing older. 
Implicit in this process, ao in all processes, ih cUange. The chanV,e in in 
different areas, and It happens at different rates of opfted . Not many would 
argue with Flavell, for example, when he states that "the psyoiological changes 
that occur in ^normal adulthood to not lead to or support cognitive changes of 
the Constancy, slz* and. kind that are mediated" by the childhood growth process" 
(Flavell in Goulet and 'ialtes, p. 249). Uut , similarly, not many would now . 
argue with that considerable contingent that insists that huiton beliavlor can 
only be understood within the context of the ent;^re human life cycle. In 
thl» essay we have touched on the following approaches to this eyelet biolo- 
gical, sociological, psycVological, and functional. Now let us consider some 
wayo in which these approaches - and also the value ap;>rnr.ch to aging - ran be 
connected to our political life. That they raust do so on the most basic level 
• is obvious. Politics is fracticed iM social setting. Thus, to the extent 
that political behavior is nerely one aspect of huiaan behavldr, it MUSk reflect 
those Influences to which the broader phenomenon is subject'. To get hold of 
the loose strands' running through the new work on adult devclopiuent , I will 
divide this section into tvc parts: the Impact of life development theory on how 
we tliltfk ofco^ leaaars, mi it« tnyact on her w« think .'Owut foUovcrs * 
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iKc rest of u«) . Tlie cat<A0Tt«s at* minly for VtwoifcUc 



purposQ*; th«y should not be considered to be self contained. 

^leaders and LIfe-After-Adolscence . It was Barber who first drew attention 
to the possibility t>»«t experiences after adolescence might have an important 
Influence on the performance of our own political leaders (Barber In Greon- 
oteln and Lemer, PP3B3-AOB) .But It was Erlkson who explored more fully tlie 
propoaltlpn that the way one resolves crises' In adulthood has much to do* with 
the quality of the leadership. Especially In his book on Randhl the ties » 
between th» lived life of the young adult, and the political performance of 
the later adult, are made explicit. What is roo^t striking here, and Indeed 
in all these departures from the more strictly Freudian approach, i« the 
implicit possibility of growth and change in adulthood. We have moved away 
somewhat from the model that aasorta, "once one, forever one," and toward 
a paradiem that suggests that wliat hotd true at age IG does not hold altogether 
truest age 3B, 58, or 78. Although Erlkeon, Levinson, Loevinger, and 
Kohlberg, do not write about the same kinds of change, they do share the notion 
thAt IC is the self coming into contact with the world that Induces develop 
ment. We have seen that lioth ego development and moral development depend 
on experience with others, and both the "tasks" of Lovinson and the "crises" 
of triRncn are very explicitly tetJts that we wtest uni^ergo la a. aorJMl cen^tt. 
Thus, whereas we used to ask only what is the effect >f personality on politict? 
ve must now pose another question t how does politics imprint on personality? 

In line with §11. the thnking on life span dovelopnent , putsonality is 
not statie. The construct changes, because its parts - not all of them, of 
course, but some - change. A f^w examples: the content of the belief eysten 
changes mors often than not during the post adolexcent life course; moral 
devolopraent, at least to the highest stages, takes place as the result of 
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«xp«rl«nc«« m young adulthood; .go d«v».loptM.nt al«o uu»ka It^ longest .trldeo 
during adulthood and only as the r.eult of an external stlmulua ; feellnga of 
•elf eataei. (linked to many a.pect. of political attitudoa and behaviors) 
will vary over the life course d^opending on - and we might use Levineon's ter- 
minology here - how aucceaafully t^e taske of the varioua period« have boon 
meti and feelings of political.f f icacy in leaders will vary dver the life 
course and may well find their most dramatic expression during the mid-life 
transition when the leader is confronted with a "now or never" push to poli- 
tlcal power. 

Since so many of the world's political leaders are in "old age", tiie 
ramifications ef exercising cohtrol over large numbers of people and ruaourcea 
during this era might also benefit from a new attention. More than half of 
the soviet Unlona full Politburo members are 68 y^ars old or more. And in 
China the situation ^s not much better: more than half of the 234 fall Poli- 
tburo members are 65 or older. Both Brezhnev and Teng Hsiao ,>ii,. are lo ih^Lr 
early 708. What this means in part is that we need to inform ourselves about 
the concept of functional age. Functional age is in contrast to chronoloci- 
cal age An that it suggeet's that we look at how well an individual fierfonnB 
physically, emotionally and intellectually, rather that at the year of birth. 
IConrad Adenauer, we do well to recall, b^fian the most illuotrious part of hi* 
career in his 70s and continued ^o act viBorously »S fa^«<r tto«A Wder 
Germany until his late 80s. But more commonly there are biolosical and 
psychological characteristics of old age that have an impact on the exercise of 
leadership. Post has suggested that the following psychological manlfestatlono 
of hardening of the arteries and other cerebral degenerations of old age might 
affect public performance: rlgidlty^of thought, impairment of in^oUect aad 

♦ ^ 

Judgment, emotional liability, good days and bad days, and denial of disabi- 
llty (pp. 10-14). 
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Th«rtt In al«o a iaor« aubtl« Influanca at worJ^^arM, ona that would cauae 
aoma worry If wa vara to bacoma convlncad that It cama Into play in thoae 
laadara Btharadc.a dafinaa aa "dominating, conpatltlva, .jind ambltloua" (1978, 
Abatract), or "Tough, ambltloua, and ahrawdly calculatlnB" ("Hardball Polltlca" 
1978). Thlji la tha faalliig aaong thoaa who nra old, that tlna la of th« eaaanco, 
tlmt tha tima laft la abort to raallxa all thoao goala and draama of glory. 
'|Thla aanao of ursancy In raactlon to tha perception of dlmlnahed tlma Imparts 
an «xa«Rarat«d quallt;y tcr paraonallty naeda and drlvaa, ao that lono-atandlnu 
peraonallty pattarna and preexlating attltujiaa appear to be Intenalflad" (Post 
P. 10). 

What affects our laadero must affect us. It behooveB its, than, to Incojr- 
porata adult devaloiMnant theory into our labors on leaders. Those who look at 
Individual lives » and worry abput them* nuet floally accord change equal time 
with stasia. 

Followore and Life after Adoleacanca * Although Snlderman was not addresaln;;; ' 
himself to any of the nc^w work on adult development, this statement gets to jtbe 
heart of our matter: •'What may well matter most In explaining political bell**f 
and behavior Is neither the Influence o^ peraonallty nor the Impact of the situa- 
tion but tha interaction between the two** (p. 321).* What is becoming clear 
that the Interaction between perscnallty am', situation is Q life loi^ ph€»tK>i;«;ne>n 

K . .■ ' 

and that a change In either can produce a reault In which political behavior and/ 
or belief la quite different from what the aaraa Individual exhibited aometlme 
befoni^. 

*Snldenaan*a arRumant that the relatlouahi^ between peraonallty and democratic 
values la moat importantly connected to the Individual* a capacity for social* 
learning la alao relevant to tha point of thia pape*r. 
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What this all m«an« Is^nt a roinlmum-^groator attantion to\the affects of 

n 

adult 8oc4.all£atlona It seems clear now that 80m« of tho altuatlonetlint wa ^ 

might encounter during our adult lives can so'clallxe us to n^w patternu of 
thought and behavior (although the political ramifications of thadu oncounterrt 
remain to be more preclaely explored) » and now demands on self and others , 
ChimRes In role or atatus; entry, exit or shift In occupation; chang^ lit family 
situation; Roographlcol mobility: and upward or do\niword 'rooblllty in ooclo^ 
economic rttatus — all of these are powerful stimuli to change. 

Rut what Is even more exciting about adult development thbory Is that 
It Introduces the possibility that stimuli that are ovt of the ordinary , that 
Is, not simply a part 6f what we would notToally encounter, might t>e ^lCb« rarely 
employed to Induce, a political affect. Merelnian laid some of the developmental 
Rroundvork in his study of adolescents; "Political thinking proceeds primarily 
by ftenetlc maturation when no Intense politically relative stimuli Intersect 
the development of the mode of thought in quesclon* • • .By contract, political 
thinking may be a function of politically related stimuli alone when such 
st^iluli are lntenM» visible, and Inequivocnl" (1971 » p. 1046) • Me also found 
that politicred Jitudents, defined by hln as those who were well informed 
about politlci^ and to some extent politically active* had more coherent, 
3fructi-r^d policy thinking styles 0^73, p. 166)* Sniderraen took tho s^i»« 
point, in essence, but put two dif^^i^et^t twists on It: 1} he suggested that 

intenff^ politically relevant 8t:imuli might be applied to adults to inculcate 

* 

a coranlttAient to democratic values, and 2) he introduced the notion that 
th0«e stimuli might be deliberately used^ Indeed, he specifically suggested 
that radical intervention, and procedures such as renedial education bo 
tested in situations vhare a whole new mode of political thought and behavior 
was ^dttemed desirable • o 
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It lo rtot too Ut a leap from tli«i»»e u»re goneral •tat<itt«mt9 to tho 
Rypotlteijla that thaorleo auch aa Loevlngar's and Kohlborg'a In particular. 
mlRht have politically ralevant appllcationa. SI;ag«B of ago dovelopmont 
ara alrao.at cortalnly connectad to political attitudes and bahavlor Ju8t aft 
they are connectad to .every other aspect of self. But althoufih we can gueaa 
about how they Connect - surely, for example, someone at Loevlnger's 
"autonomous stage" Is far removed from wl>at political scientists Identify a« 
an authoritarian personality -the st^Te of the science Is too youpg to bo 
very itreclse. 

Yet through a series of "Intervenslons" In schools and prisons, .Kohlberg 
has made a notable beginning at forging a connection between hlo theory and 
practice. A half a ddzL high schools In the country, for cixample, ane attemp- 
ting to cjcposa and eliminate the pervasive "hidden curriculum" by establishing 
aeparate. "Cluster Schools" committed to implementing Kohlberg 's concept of 
a "Just Community School. "^^ The attempt is to stimulate moral growth by 
exposure to: cognitive moral conflict, role taking, consideration of fair- 
ness and morality, the next higher stage of moral reasoning, and active 
participation in group* decision making. In line with the thinking exemplified 
also by Merelman and Snlderroan, there Is an active effort to have these school^ 
function as a "vlobte participatory damocracy." The assumption, of courg^ is 
that this early experience will eventually transcend tho school and manifest 

J 

itself In the larger sociopolitical arena. 

Similar programs are geared to adults In prison. Here the Impetus for 
change Is expected to come from the "moral pressure of the group on its 
members and the moral evaluation of the individual by the staff and :5th*r 
members of the group. 'i® Again, the expectation is for more than short range 
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chonf^e. It is hoped that tho Intervention will Induce otructural, here 

moral, development which, by Its very nature, will elKlure In^any eubee- 

quant Qettlnt;. Of course, - the Buijpoeition la also that a chnuiio in moral 

19 

rcaaonlnR will lead to a change in behavior. 

Wo should return, at this point, also to Uvinsoq. He, uiore than any 
of the others talks about us (particularly wen) as. T/e move throu^^h our everyday 
llv«8. Of course, he does not oddress us as political aniu»a,\8. Tlia elet^euto 
of the life structure - a mn*a worwn, or job, or family - aro basically apoli- 
tical. Yet there aro at least two connections to roako between the "80<».eono 
of It nan's life*' and the political universe. Flrat, we do wtll to rotc«mber 

♦ 

that there la a aymblotic -relationship between even tho iiu^at a,)olltl':al of 
men and the political system In whicti he lives. The most drcmatic politlc:al 
events clearly do affect our lives: a ruined \jconomy or a war must, for ex- 
ample, ImplnRo on the cycle of leaving tho family and making a new onti. But 
even in quieter times, there la a reciprocal impact between tha self and tho 
twlltlcal world. A whole slew of public policies, ranging from child cam to 
social security will Influence the degree to which the tasks of the various 
periods can succeati fully be met. Any government that lays even the smallest 
claim to implement InR programs for the welfare of tho people will inevitably 
aff«ct the q^llty of 4»^e 11 A»d the i»fDa«Tn y«l€ar#-ot«te mty an 
Impact that la indeed developments lly sli',nif leant . 

On another leveL, Levlnson, and those such as the Committee on Life Courae 
Perspectives, have drswn a fresh attention to tha work that needs to be done 
in both the public and private sectors to take account of the changing nee^ds 
of adults in differ«»|i*. parlbda. Our public policy hais finally begun to talui 
alow account of the (Sf^dt and thelt particular needs In the areas of Income, 

housing, trauowrtation, h<^alth, nutrition and so forth. 

t 
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Mor«ov«rt the tliM mlBht now nlmo b« rlp« to focus a v«ry first attention 
on the rapidly growing percentage of the population In middle adulthood « Can 
It be that those In chls eta have special needs that even i>olltlcal Scientists 
rnli^ht start attendlnn to? How, for exaTnnle, do those In middle a^e perform po- 
litically? >^re ^here prograras that might be Initiated g^a^^d especially to 
those between 40 and 60 to shake this group pf some of Its apathy? Can we de- 
vise the kinds of Intervention that might make them more participatory citizens, 
and more creative leaders. 

Yet another aspect we ml^^ht look at is how structural -developmental theory 
mlf^ht have an Itapact on the leader-follower relationship » One Implication of ' 

the structural work Is that people iMke sense of the same content In different 

J 

ways, depending on the sta^^e they are In. One might almost say that shrewd 
politicians have always been Intuitive structural^evolopmen^allsts. A presi- 
dential candidate, for example, trys (usually) to appeal to a broad base* So 
he speaks In broad terms In order to appeal to those at different ^ta^es of 
development In such a way that he does not betray any one sta^e^ 'The trick is 
to find themes that allow people to hear what they want to without realizing 
that other pctople who like It hear something quite different* Carter *s primary 
run wnB quite brilliant In thla way. Several of his themes - the outsider, 
human rights, a new honesty, etc. ~ were appropriate on a number of levels, and 
each had a lot of salience. Some four years earlier;, cn the other hand, (Seosrge 
McGovern's themes were far more narrow in their appeal. Those to whom HcGovetu 
did speak became ardent converts. But the. majority of 'the population ijot the 
(perfectly accurate) lmpressio|i that they were not beina addreeaed. 

In other words, stage theory opens up In a whole new way the political Idea 
of^grabbitig people where they are at — not Just the content of their concerns, 
but the actual structure, its "truth" in terms of what is subjectively experienced 
and learned\ 
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Another •x.mpU of how dov«lopa»entall»t« are concerned with lead«r-f oUower 
reaction, la In th« normative area. The .tafie theorlea, e.peclally KohlberR*- 
but alao LoevlnRer*8 auggeat phlloiophlcally Juatlflable goals consistent vlth 
the principle of AaerlcAn d.niocracy. They. In fact, chart a quite clear map of 
where people "ought" to be led by> lehders who would helj, ua forge a more adequate 
construction of realities Vather than pandering to the conservative, defending. 

"law and order" side. / 

The notion of adult development h.» a .vlftly «nd sure footedly become a part 
of our popular culture. The term "mld-llfe crisis." to take one striking example 
has become ao entrenched that we need to think hard to remind ourselves that a fcW 
short years ago even the Idea of one was unheard of. (Remember how long Gall 
Sheehy's Paasa^es was on the best seller list.'). Clearly what she and the more 
serl9us theorist, have had to say about the differences In us, at dlff«M:ent 
periods of our lives, has touc»>ed a nerve. There is a truism here that many of 
of us, hove Juat begun to ponder. Surely political science won't bo caught one 
stop behind. 
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1. To hl..cr«dlt. Jam.. David Mrb^ir. w.s an «arly oxc.ptlon. 

2. Uvln.on*8 .mplrlc.l work wa. don. only with man. 

3 Erikaon Itallcl.ud th. word %.aUhy" but non«thalaas^B.d lt--ao w.11 
Sr^o Jahoda'. definition thereof (Erlk.on. 1968, p. 92). 

6. All timetables are + two years. 

7. For Jller firmuUtlon. of th. Uvl#o« study, see Uvln«,n. et .1.. 
and Levlnaon, 1976. >- 

8. This ,«ot. of Lo.viog.r-. and all which follow - ^'"".---rerrded".- 
T:^!^^^^ - rep;es.«tatlon of h.r 
current thinking In this area. 

. p; 19). . 

10. Loevlng.r doe. not touch on ,he social »*Pj;n"ri:iayVe^ur:S^tThr'° 

- TJ-^t rt.t:n.r:=:n of :o:si VJs-or of thos. h.. 

by the author (Loevinger, 1976. p. 27). 

11. toevlnger ««U.. a d 1st lection between '•levels" and "stag.." which need not 
concern ua here. 

12. Plaget's hlgh.st stage is ryached in «.rly adolescence. 



13. 
• lA. 



la found In moat of Kohlberg's publicatlonei. 
The -most commonly usbd dilemma Is touna in m scoring 
It was quoted by Bank and Hcparl , ^^76, p. 890. A »aJor^^^ ^^^^ 
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16, C<&ilderftbl« data on thl» BubJ«ct hae baen collactad by the Social Sclanca 

\ RaiWh Council project haadad by Brim. Alao uae tha atUl outstanding 
P '■ bodl^^r Br Ira and Whaaler^ 

ForVrfcompletc description, eee Waftuarman, 1976. 



iil^"thara%8 an unpubllehed pamphlet available on thla project by L. Kohlberg. 
^ pr^tt. and J. Hlckey ("The Justice Structure of the Prison: A Theory 
""T and anT^iterventlon"). All Kohlberg reprlnta are available for purchaae 
*1 ffom thf^lSentar for Moral Education (Note 14). The Center will alao pro- 
rr vide InfotlJiatlon on the work of the following four theorists— all of ' whom 
tU,^lii«« tl^ concept of the structural developmental atage; John Broughton 
' ' tctlve 7ea!)0Alng), Jaraes Fowler (faith reasoning)* Robert Kegan 

processes and constructions .of the self, and Robert Selman 
About Interpersonal relations) . 




^attempt to make^tala kind of link In political science, 



see 



